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any poor woman obtaining a divorce they have
made things much worse.

Before the war of 1914 we were faced with con-
ditions which will probably revive. The province
of man and woman in our modem civilisation was
far from distinct, and Mr Havelock Ellis points out
that modern men and women are not at all unlike
each other. I am aware that Mr Iwan Bloch holds
quite contrary views, but I think that most people
will agree with Mr Havelock Ellis, who writes as
follows:

" The modern man who for the most part spends
his days tamely at a desk, who has been trained to
endure silently the insults and humiliations which
superior officials or patronising clients may inflict
upon him, this typical modem man is no longer able
to assume effectually the part of the c noble savage *
when he returns to his home. He is indeed so un-
fitted for the part that his wife resents his attempts
to play it. He is gradually recognising this, even
apart from any consciousness of the general trend
of civilisation. The modern man of ideas recog-
nises that, as a matter of principle, his wife is
entitled l:o equality with himself; the modem man
of the world feels that it would be both ridiculous
and inconvenient not to accord his wife much the
same kind of freedom which he himself possesses.
And, moreover, while the modern man lias to some
extent acquired feminine qualities, the modern
woman has to a corresponding extent acquired
masculine qualities."l

The attitude of the State towards women may be

1 Studies in the Psychology of Sex, p. 405.   By Havelock Ellis.